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DEVOTED TO THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY PUB- 
LICATIONS AND THEIR USES IN LIBRARY SERVICE 


ISSUED OCCASIONALLY 


May, 1915 


A. L. A. Conference at Berkeley, California 


The annual conference of the American Li- 
brary Association will be called this year at 
Berkeley, California, June 3d to goth, 1915. 
The meetings will be held in the various halls 
of the University of California and head- 
quarters will be established at Hotel Shattuck 
which is within a few minutes’ walk of the 
University. As the number of rooms at the 
hotel is limited, the majority of those attending 
will be cared for in sorority and fraternity 
houses adjoining the campus. This will afford 
comfortable living arrangements together with 
ample opportunity for social intercourse and 
easy access to the meetings and headquarters. 
Full particulars regarding the arrangements 
may be found in the March number of the 
A. L. A. Bulletin, and also in briefer form in 


Public Libraries for April or Library Journal 
for February. The arrangements are in charge 
of Mr. Harold L. Leupp, Associate Librarian 
of the University. 

The program will be found in the A. L. A. 
Bulletin for May. It will be arranged to give 
those attending an opportunity to visit the Ex- 
position at Los Angeles, which can be reached 
in 45 minutes from headquarters by ferry. 
Opportunity will also be given to visit many 
other points of interest, including Grizzly 
Peak, Mt. Tamalpais and Oakland. 

Mr. F. W. Faxon, who is in charge of the 
travel plans has arranged an itinerary that will 
permit the travelers to see many of the won- 
derful places of interest in the western United 
States. Owing to the expositions at Los 


Business Office 
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Angeles and San Diego rates are unusually 
attractive. The special party 
York May 25th, and from Chicago May 26th, 
going to Berkeley by way of Omaha, Denver, 
Salt Lake City, Riverside and San 
For those who join the travel party return 


leaves New 


Dies 


may be made by one of two routes: the North 
west and Canadian Rockies, or thru Southern 
California and the Grand Canyon. Fuller 
information regarding the points of interest 
to be -isited will be found in the A. L. A. 


Bulletin for May. 





Editorial Room 


New Home of The H. W. Wilson Company 


Wilson Company 
Minnesota, the 


Late in 1913 The H. W. 
moved from Minneapolis, 
original home of the firm, to White Plains, 
New York, in order to be nearer the center 
of the publishing world. The company, with 
its one hundred or more employees, now occu- 
pies the whole of a modern fire-proof building 
of reinforced concrete, situated, in pleasant 
surroundings, about a quarter of a mile from 
\ll the 
various departments of the firm are housed 
on one floor, the building being practically a 
structure. This makes 
easy and quick communication between de- 


the business center of White Plains 


one-story possible 


partments, and yet affords plenty of room as 
the building contains over 25,000 feet of floo1 
space, more than half an acre in all. A spe 
cial ventilating system has been installed, and 
an abundance of light is secured, the walls 
of the building being practically all of glass. 

A broad corridor running half the length of 
the building connects the main entrance with 
the administrative and business offices which 
are situated in the center of the plant. On 
one side of this corridor are the editorial and 
business departments, as well as a fairly large 
library of the best recent literature, including 
fiction, which is maintained for the pleasure 
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Bookkeeping Department 


and convenience of the employees and which is 


constantly recruited from the large number 
of reviewing copies received for editorial use. 
One large room houses nearly all of the edi- 
torial force of thirty people, this force being 
responsible for the compiling of all the regu- 
lar publications issued by the firm, the United 


Book 
the Standard Catalog Series, the Book Review 


States Catalog and Cumulative Index, 


Digest, the Industrial Arts Index, the Readers’ 
Guide and the Readers’ Guide Supplement, and 
their cumulations. A gallery running along 
one side of this room holds back files of peri- 
odicals that have been indexed in the regular 
periodical indexes, and also the cards used in 
compiling the United States Catalog, Books 
in Print, 1912. 

In the rear of the editorial department are 
the president of the 
Wilson, the 
B. Doster, and the superintendent of 


department, Mr. 


situated the offices of 
company, Mr. H. W. 
me. 5. 
the printing 


secretary, 
Leon Henry. 
and proof- 


reading departments, and the business office 


Here are also the bookkeeping 


with its stenographic force constantly em- 


handling the correspondence and 
The larger 
part of the correspondence is handled by means 


ployed in 
orders that are daily received. 
of dictaphones, and the office is otherwise 
equipped with many up-to-date time and labor 
saving conveniences. 

Across the corridor from the library is a 
large rest-room for the women employees of 


the firm. 


Taking up the rest of the space on 
this side of the building and directly opposite 


the editorial and business offices, is the print- 
ing department in which all of the printing 
of the regular publications is done, as well as 
a considerable amount of outside work. Here 
is found the most up-to-date equipment; six 
type-setting machines, two of the latest model 
which change type from one size to another 
by the mere raising of a lever; two modern 
proof presses, job presses automatically fed 
by an air suction that inserts the sheets of 
paper in the press at the rate of 2500 an hour; 
and two large cylinder presses, also fed auto- 
matically. One of these is large enough to 
print a sh_et 42 x 56 inches at one impression. 
The bindery is equipped with the machinery 
for turning out completed books to 
the number of 500 a day; automatically fed 
folding-maclines, 


needed 


also machines for sewing, 


cutting, wire-stitching, and backing books, all 


power-driven. About forty people in all are 


employed regularly in the printing depart- 
ment. 
Situated in the rear of the building are two 


Wilson 


Library from which reference material, such 


important departments, the Package 
as magazine articles, pamphlets or documents, 
is loaned or sold to the public, and the Public 
Affairs Information Service, the headquarters 
of a cooperative organization of public, col- 
lege, municipal reference and special libraries 
for the purpose of collecting, classifying and 
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disseminating information upon public ques- 
tions. A large part of the floor space is given 
over to the stock of back numbers of periodi- 
cals for which many orders are received daily. 
This department is official headquarters also 
for the complete stock of back numbers of the 
Scientific American Supplement, recently pur- 
chased from Munn and Co. There are over 
thirty tons in all of these back numbers, re- 
quiring over 5000 feet of shelving. Orders 
are received at the rate of from thirty to fifty 
a day. In this part of the building also are 
the shipping rooms and storage-rooms, one of 
which contains the linotype slugs which form 
a metal card catalog for the standard catalogs 
and the cumulated numbers of the current 
bibliographies published by the firm. 

One of the regular features of the day’s 
work is the serving of four-o’clock tea. Each 


afternoon the employees gather in the central 
corridor for a cup of tea and a few minutes 
of chat and relaxation. This helps to lighten 
the tension and relieve the weariness so 
often attendant upon the. closing hours of 
the day. 

A standing invitation is extended to libra- 
rians and others interested in the work of the 
company, to visit the plant whenever conveni- 
ent. White Plains may be reached from the 
Grand Central Station, New York, by the 
Harlem Division of the New York Central, 
or from the Harlem Terminal, at 133d St. by 
the New York, Westchester and Boston Rail- 
way. The Larchmont trolley which connects 
with the New York Central Station, and also 
passes the Mamaroneck Avenue Station of 
the Westchester Road will bring visitors di- 
rectly to The Wilson Company’s door 


Cooperative Cataloging and the Printed Catalog 


The question of cooperative cataloging has 
been discussed in this country with more or 
less enthusiasm ever since 1851, when Profes- 
sor Jewett, in the annual report of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, outlined a plan for pub- 
lishing a general catalog of all the books of 
the country. This was to be printed by means 
of stereotyped blocks in baked clay which could 
be preserved and rearranged in catalog form 
as desired. While this particular plan proved 


impracticable because of the shrinking and 
warping of the clay blocks, the idea of coop- 
eration among libraries in the preparation of 





Linotype Slug 
indexes and catalogs persisted. Many articles 
were published in various library periodicals 
and many plans made for doing the work, few 
of which, however, were successful. 

The attempts that have been made at co- 
operative cataloging fall naturally into two 
classes; (1) a plan to which a number of li- 
braries contribute directly, each doing a part 
of the work and sharing the expense; and (2) 
a central bureau where a staff is kept to do all 
the cataloging and the cost is apportioned to 
those benefiting by the service, at a fixed 
annual sum or subscription. The most not- 


able attempt of the first class was the third 
edition of Poole’s “Index to Periodical Litera- 
ture,” the indexing of the magazines being 
done gratuitously by fifty libraries in Great 
Britain and the United States. The three 
main examples of the second class, i. e., the 
central bureau, are the work of the A. L. A 
Publishing Board, the printing of catalog 
cards first by the Library Bureau and now by 
the Library of Congress, and the printed peri- 
odical indexes and book catalogs issued by 
The H. W. Wilson Company. 

The advantages of having all the work of 
cataloging done by a central agency are sev- 
eral. In the first place, the library is saved 
all the expense and worry of preparing copy, 
and the duplication of effort, inevitable when 
a number of libraries contribute jointly to the 
work, is avoided. Then, too, the work is 
more uniform and consistent when done di- 
rectly by a central agency and the printing can 
be done more economically. The final cost is 
distributed among so large a number of li- 
braries as to make the expense to each one but 
a small fraction of what it would be were 
each institution to do the work for itself. 

Such a central bureau is The Wilson Com- 
pany which for years has been supplying cata- 
logs of books and magazine articles, not in 
the form of printed cards but by means of 
the’ printed page. By this means the library 
secures its catalogs for a small part of what 
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Linotype Department 


it would cost the library to collect and compile 


this information. There is also a great saving 
of time, labor and expense in the storing and 
up-keep of the catalog, as compared with the 
card catalog and its stock of cabinets and 
trays which are expensive to buy, are cum- 
bersome to handle, and require a great deal of 
room for storage. The printed catalog is 
also easier for the average person to use. The 
leaves are turned more easily than the printed 
cards in a tray and more entries can be seen 
at a time. It has the further advantages of 
being transported readily to different parts of 
the library as needed and of being easily dupli- 
cated at comparatively slight expense. 

The latest undertaking of The Wilson Com- 
pany, in the way of cooperatively printed 
catalogs, is practically the fulfillment of Pro- 
fessor Jewett’s idea of a general catalog of 
all the books of the country. This is the 
Standard Catalog Series, of which the Fiction 
and Children’s lists have already been pub- 
lished. In this series the work of cataloging 
each title is done once for all and the entry 
preserved by means of the modern linotype 
slug. (See illustration.) Each uf these slugs 
contains a line of type in permanent form and 
these slugs can be assembled and reassembled 
an infinite number of times and in any form 
desired. Stock catalogs are issued from time 


to time, in standard editions of varying sizes, 
and the library may purchase as many copies 
as desired of the edition corresponding most 
closely to its needs, checking in them if 
desirable the titles which the library has. 
It is also possible for a library to have 
its own catalog, by merely checking in one 
of the stock editions the titles desired and 
sending it in. The proper slugs can be 
withdrawn from their places in the ceniral 
body of the type, assembled, and if other 
titles are to be added, slugs for these can be 
prepared from copy furnished by the library, 
the whole assembled in proper order and the 
desired number of copies struck off, after 
which the slugs are returned to thcir former 
places. 

By purchasing these standard catalogs, the 
library is saved not only the worry and labor 
of preparing copy, reading proof and over- 
seeing the printing, but the expense is no more 
and often much less than it would be if the 
library were to do all the work itself. The 
library is assured also of a high-grade catalog 
of its best books, one which will do much to 
bring its readers into contact with the stand- 
ard literature on its shelves, and which will to 
some extent mitigate the demand of the public 
for the popular or widely advertised book of 
the hour. 
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Pressroom 


The Readers’ Guide: 


Many libraries do give the Guide to 
the reader, let him select his own material, 
and in some cases find it on the shelves. 

Why do other libraries forcibly feed their 
readers, some of whom, it must be owned, 
enjoy the process, while others object to it? 

The usual argument advanced in favor 
of the reference librarians doing the work 
is that most libraries are undermanned, and 
that it takes more time to teach people to 
help themselves than it does to give them 
direct assistance, because 

(a) They don’t know how to use refer- 
ence books. 

(b) Many libraries do _ not 
the periodicals indexed and readers are 
displeased when they have selected some 
article only to find that the magazine con- 
taining it is not in the library. 

(c) Most readers, who use the 
occasionally, cannot judge so well as the 
librarian, who uses it constantly, of the 
relative values of different writers and 


own all 


Guide 


Why not Let the Reader Use It 


different periodicals. They are not so likely 
to make a good guess at the article that 
will meet their need. 

(d) Readers do not know how to find the 
periodicals on the shelves. 

(e) The volume numbers assigned by the 
library in cases of old and new series, etc., 
do not always agree with the volume num- 
bers in the Readers’ Guide. This puzzles 
the reader. 

Objection (b) can be overcome by check- 
ing the list of periodicals indexed, in the 
front of the Guide, so as to show which are 
in the library. Where sets are incomplete, 
a brief typewritten list of periodicals in 
the library, giving dates covered and volume 
numbers, should be shelved with the Guide. 
If the location of the periodicals be also 
given in this list, objection (d) is disposed 

Objection (e) can be overcome by mak- 
ing the volume numbers assigned by the 
library correspond with those in the Guide. 

(a) and (c) are more serious difficulties. 
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The librarian can do nothing to overcome 
(c). Readers can help themselves to be- 
come more expert in judging of the relative 
values of articles, by wide reading and by 


the frequent use of periodical indexes. 
But (a) is quite a different matter. ‘“They 


don't know how to use reference books.” 
No, many of them don’t, but why not teach 
them? Some English libraries lec- 
tures on reference books. Some adults can 
be taught how to use them. It take longer 
the first time to teach the reader to use the 
book than to use it for him, but what about 
the second time? And succeeding times? 
The best thing to do, however, is to catch 
your reader young. The youngsters are 
not afraid even of that 
adult, the card catalog. 
be taught to use reference books. 
of the important reference books 
today is a good index to periodicals. The 
Independent of October 1, 1908, made the 
following statement as to the importance of 


magazine literature: 


have 


nightmare of the 
They can easily 
And one 


most 


It is sometimes said that the magazine 


is driving the book out of existence. That 
is not correct, because more books are pub- 
lished every year, but it is true that they 
are becoming less important in comparison 
with periodical literature. In some of the 
most vital and progressive departments of 
modern thought books have been practi- 
cally eliminated. . . . In fact it would 
not be altogether unfair to estimate a 
man’s intellectual activity by the ratio of 
unbound to bound volumes in his working 
library. He would also say, without an 
exaggerated exaggeration, that the libra- 
rian most useful to his community is the 
one who makes the most use of his periodical 
index. 

The superstition still lingers, however, 
that there is something magical about the 
binding to enhance the value of its contents, 
notwithstanding the fact that nowadays 
most ideas of importance appear first in 
periodicals. A large and increasing pro- 
portion of our books are merely collections 
of magazine articles by the same author or 
on the same subject, and in some cases 
putting them in pastboard covers is like 
putting them in coffins, signifying that their 
life and usefulness are over. 


The truth of this, and the necessity of 
teaching school children to extract the 
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meat from current periodicals, has dawned 
upon the educational world. High schools 
are including magazines in their courses of 
study. A working knowledge of such a key 
as the Readers’ Guide to the wealth of 
information, not only in current magazines, 
but in bound volumes, becomes therefore 
of the first importance. A trained librarian 
in charge of the High School library, who 
can teach students the use not only of this, 
but of many other library tools, means a 
generation of readers who will be able to 
use our public libraries more intelligently. 
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We are beginning to see that it is better 
to train the children so as to minimize any 
criminal tendencies they may have, than 
to build prisons to shut them up in when 
grown. When shall we see, and act upon 
our vision, that it is better to spend a little 
of the public money in teaching children 
to use books as tools than to spend it hir- 
ing assistants in our public libraries to do 
for adults what some of them do wish and 
more of them ought to wish to do for 
themselves? 
CoRINNE Bacon. 
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A Cooperative Information Service 


The problem of keeping the library in con- 
stant touch with public progress along social, 
industrial and legislative lines has been always 
with us. And, till recently, the librarian has 
scarcely dared hope for a way of escape. 
When, however, the legislative and municipal 


reference libraries found their facilities wholly 


inadequate, they set themselves the task of 
discovering a plan whereby they could sys- 
tematically keep in touch with the scattered 
and constantly changing sources of informa- 
tion necessary for an intelligent understand- 
ing of public questions. 

The chief difficulty is in the nature of the 
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material itself. Suppose, for example, a radi- 
cal change in the method of handling some 
municipal problem is contemplated. The city 
officials come to the library to find data on the 
subject, so that, if possible, they may avoid 
the path that has led to failure in other 
cities and build permanently and construc- 
tively in the light of the experience of the 
community where the same problem is being 
solved satisfactorily. Since the matter is 
still in the experimental stage, the librarian 
can find no reference to it in the current peri- 
odicals and, of course, no mention of it in 
books. 

Now suppose that a mid-western univer- 
sity extension department has made a careful 
survey of the situation and issued a mono- 
graph setting forth most carefully assembled 
and analyzed data. The librarian has no way 
to learn of its existence and so, cannot secure 
it. Several efficiency commissions have dis- 
cussed the subject, but the librarian has not 
received reports of their meetings and would 
never dream that they deal with this subject 
anyway. Perhaps several towns out on the 
Pacific Coast have experimented with the 
same problem and their ordinances are most 
illuminating, but again, the librarian has no 
way to find out about them and so cannot 
secure them. 

In addition, there may be copies of bills 
that have come up in several state legislatures, 
newspaper clippings from several eastern 
cities or a study of the existing provisions 
in the various cities issued in manuscript form 
by one of the legislative libraries, but the li- 
brarian has no way to learn of the existence 
of any of this valuable data, so she is obliged 
to hopelessly turn away the men who have 
sought the library with the most important 
request of the year. 

Every librarian in a progressive, wide- 
awake city has had a similar experience and 
yet the blame should not rest with the librar- 
ian. It would be folly for her to use the li- 
brary appropriations to employ a large force 
of correspondents to get into touch with thous- 
ands of individuals, official and semi-official 
organizations in order to secure’ reports 
of their endeavors. The item of postage 
alone would assume tremendous _propor- 
tions. The library would then be flooded 
with a miscellaneous literature, most difficult 
to classify and yet valueless for research pur- 


poses until it had been assembled under sub- 
ject headings and carefully cross-referenced. 

The problem of providing space for this 
material is only second in importance to the 
securing of it. It is absolutely impossible to 
foresee what pamphlets, reports, etc., have 
permanent value. Many of them are worth- 
less almost as soon as issued. It would be 
folly for a general library to provide shelf- 
room for this vast miscellaneous literature 
when only an occasional use may be made 
of it. 

But what provision can be made for the 
emergency? 

The legislative and municipal reference li- 
braries have solved the question for them- 
selves with the organization of a movement 
called the Public Affairs Information Ser- 
vice. The Service acts as a central clearing 
house for all public affairs information. All 
this information is carefully classified under 
subject headings, and issued in the form of a 
weekly Bulletin. 

The Service furthermore acts as a central 
source of supply for all cooperating institu- 
tions. Several copies of all available reports, 
documents, etc., are carefully filed and may 
be secured at once by any cooperating institu- 
tion upon request. This eliminates the neces- 
sity of institutions providing shelf room for 
many pamphlets for which they would have 
little or no use, and yet provides them with 
the material they want from a library which 
is potentially their own when they need it. 
In time to come, this function of the Service 
promises to be of inestimable value. 

Special business libraries are recognizing 
the wisdom of having such a service at their 
command and the public libraries as well as 
the college and university libraries are most 
actively interested. There is every reason to 
believe that some plan may yet be discovered 
whereby every library, however limited its 
funds, may receive the benefits of this organi- 
zation in some form. 

The aim of the Service is to serve the great- 
est possible number of libraries with the maxi- 
mum of efficiency and the minimum of ex- 
pense. This, it is confidently expected, will 
be obtained through the friendly cooperation 
and support of all libraries and institutions 
actively engaged in assembling data of public 
interest. 


N. M. CAMPBELL. 








Now in Preparation 


Books Announced for Summer and Fall Publication by The H. W. Wilson Company 


New Handbooks 

There have recently been added to the list 
of volumes in the Debaters’ Handbook Ser- 
ies the following titles: Single Tax and Mon- 
roe Doctrine, also new editions of the Recall 
and Federal Control of Interstate Corpora- 
tions. Agricultural Credit is the title of a 
new volume in the Handbook Series. Other 
titles to be published in time for fall use are 
Immigration, Short Ballot, Socialism, Pro- 
hibition, Mothers’ Pensions, Unemployment, 
Compulsory Military Service, and a Debaters’ 
Manual. This volume will contain the best 
material available on the theory and practice 
of debate. 


The Debaters’ Annual 

There will also be issued in the fall, 
the first of a series of Debaters’ Annuals 
containing full reports of the 1914-1915 de- 
bates of the more prominent college and uni- 
versity teams in the large debating circuits. 
Each debate will be printed in full and bibli- 
ographies will be appended. Among the col- 
leges whose debates will be included are the 
Universities of Chicago and Iowa, Swarth- 
more, Dartmouth and others. E. Hamilton 
Mabie, editor of the Debate series of the 
New England Triangular League published 
by the Wilson Company, will edit the Series. 
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Readers’ Guide, 1910-1914 

The third five-year cumulation of the 
Readers’ Guide is now under way and will 
be published late in the fall. About ninety 
periodicals will be indexed, most of them for 
the full five years, and subject references will 
be given for 166 composite books. All the 
references now contained in the five annual 
volumes will be brought into one alphabet and 
the subject headings revised and brought 
down to date. There will also be incor- 
porated about 6,000 new references (the equiv- 
alent of 100 pages) to periodicals of which 
the indexing was begun in the current Read- 
ers’ Guide since 1910, and which will be carried 
back to the beginning of 1910 in this volume 
This edition will contain abeut three thous- 
and pages making it one-fifth larger than the 
second five-year volume, and will be uniform 
as to size of page and binding with the former 
volumes of this series. For paper, a quality 
very similar to that used in the United States 
Catalog will be selected. This will give the 
necessary strength without too great bulk 
or weight. The price will be $32. 

Index to Short Stories 

This Index is now rapidly approaching com- 
pletion and the publishers hope to have it 
ready for delivery by the first of June Prac- 
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tically all the short stories of 78 American, 
76 English and 141 foreign authors are listed 
in this volume and all the sources given, col- 
lected editions, separate volumes, periodicals 
and composite collections. Twenty-three com- 
posite books and single volume collections of 
selected stories are fully indexed as well as 
eleven more complete collections of several 
volumes each, such as Joha$on’s Little Clas- 
sics, Ridpath’s Library of Universal Litera- 
ture and Warner’s Library of the World’s 
Best Literature. The minor 
English and American 
found in the selections 
fully are 


stories of 123 
that 
indexed 


authors were 
which were 
included. Author and title 
entries are given in one alphabet. The title 
entry contains the author’s name and the au- 
thor entry contains the titles with a list of places 
where each story can be found Supplement- 
ing the main alphabet are (1) a list of the 
books indexed with full imprint, and (2) a 


also 


list of the authors indexed, grouped accord- 
The volume will fill about 
400 pages and will be bound in library buck- 
ram 


ing to nationality. 


The price is $6.00. 


Children’s Catalog 
The new edition of the Children’s Catalog, 
which will be ready for publication about the 
first of the year, will include about 3500 titles, 
the selection based on the best library lists 
available. Books listed by author, 
title and subject and several hundred volumes 


will be 


will be carefully analyzed, especially on sub- 
jects which have come into prominence during 
the past 
movement. 


few years, such as the Boy Scout 
Much more attention will be paid, 
than in the previous edition, to the listing of 
various editions of the standard works, and 
publishers and prices will also be given. No 
St. Nicholas material included as it 
is intended to publish later a complete index 
to St. Nicholas from volume 1 to 
Reinforced binding will be used and the price 
will be $6.00. This catalog will be useful to 
the librarian both as a reference and as a 
buying list. Teachers, also, will find it valu- 
able in looking up information not contained 
in the ordinary text-books and in selecting 


good books for boys and girls to read. 


Readers’ Guide Supplement, 1907-1914 


Since it was impossible to bring out the 
seven-year cumulation of the Readers’ Guide 
Supplement as orginally intended, the plan 
has been extended to include 1914 also. The 
volume will therefore be an eight-year cumu- 
lation, providing, in one alphabet, references 


will be 


date. 


to the periodicals now included regularly in 
the Readers’ Guide Supplement, for the years 
1907 1914 inclusive. It is hoped to issue this 
cumulated volume before the close of the year. 


Selected Poems 


It has been suggested to us by the librarian 
of a large library which makes a practice of 
printing and distributing standard poems for 
the use of school children in its community 
that we make a selection of poems most gen- 
erally used in the schools and print them in 
large quantities for the benefit of libraries 
and schools having need for this material. In 
this way all the libraries could be served, at 
a comparatively small expense to each. An 
investigation has convinced us that such a 
plan is practicable and we have already made 
a beginning with twelve titles for which the 
demand seemed greatest and will extend this 
number to one hundred or more just as soon 
as we are able to learn what poems are most 
needed. 

The twelve poems already printed are: Blake 


—The Tiger, Browning—lIncident of the 
French Camp, Bryant—To a Waterfowl, He- 
mans—Landing of the Pilgrim Fathers, Holmes 


—The Chambered Nautilus, Hunt—Abou Ben 


Adhem, Ingelow—Seven Times One, Long- 
fellow—The Children’s Hour, Southey—Battle 
of Blenheim, Tennyson—The Brook’s Song, 
Whitman—“O Captain! My Captain!” Words- 
worth—The Daffodils. These are _ printed 
single sheet or a_ four-page 
folder according to the length of the 
and are 


either on a 
poem 
sold as follows: 100 copies or less, 
25 or more of one title, one cent each; second 
and additional hundreds, fifty cents a hundred. 
Special rates will be made for lots of 1,000 
or more. Librarians and teachers are invited 
to send orders or suggestions for any addi- 
tional titles needed and those will be printed 
for which there is sufficient demand to war- 


rant. Sample copies will be sent on request. 


The Vision of Anton 


The little pamphlet “The Vision of Anton,” 
which was printed and distributed as a New 
Year’s greeting has been so favorably received 
that the publishers have decided to accede to 
the large number of requests received, and re- 
print this booklet in a practical and convenient 
form in order that libraries and large institu- 
tions may distribute it as a bit of inspirational 
literature, to their employees and patrons. 
This edition will be issued some time 
during the summer and special prices will be 
made for orders in large quantities. 


new 
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Notes and News 


It is pleasing to note the ever-growing ef- 
fort on the part of the librarian to aid and 
direct the public in the use of bibliographical 
tools. As an instance which has lately come 
to our attention, we quote from a recent let- 
ter from Miss Electra C. Doren, Librarian of 
the Public Library, Dayton, Ohio: 

“You may be glad to know that we are 
using the United States Catalog and Book 
Review Digest at a public reference desk 
where our efforts to interest the public in 
methods of research through trade bibliogra- 
phies, as well as our own catalogs, are meet- 
ing with marked success and very definite ap- 
preciation upon the part of our patrons. We 
not only look upon your Catalog as a valuable 
trade tool, but as a most efficient adjunct in 
reference work and in the education of li- 
brary users. The subject entries afford the 
reader new and larger outlook upon the world 
of books.” 

Miss Doren states further that three addi- 
tional sets of the Catalog and Digest were 
purchased for this particular use in the main 
library and the branches. 


Teachers and librarians who are especially 
interested in bringing about a closer relation- 
ship between the library and the school will 
find in Dr. Bostwick’s “Reprints of Papers 
and Addresses on the Relationship between 
the Library and the Public Schools” much 
interesting reading. Dr. Bostwick has 
lected in this volume twenty-four papers that 
have appeared from time to time in various 
library and educational periodicals, and has 
arranged them so as to exhibit chronologically 
the development of the idea of uniting the 
forces of library and school to one common 
end—the better and broader education of the 
child. While many of the articles were pub- 
lished some time ago they have a present-day 
interest and application, and this little volume 
serves to bring them together in convenient 
and attractive form. 331 pages, 8vo, cloth, 
$1.35 postpaid. 


col- 


In a previous number of the Bulletin, librar- 
ians who had found successful ways of ad- 
vertising the library were invited to send 
in copies of the material used in the hope 





that some way might be found of making it 
available to all libraries interested. Mr. Jen- 
nings of the Seattle Public Library has re- 
sponded, sending in a generous collection of 
leaflets and circulars. One of these, contain- 
ing in attractive ferm a brief description of 
the library and its branches, was distributed 
to the extent of 65,000 copies, with the bills 
of the City Light and Water Departments. 
Another, a postcard calling attention to books 
on the care of children, is mailed to parents 
whose names appear in the birth notices in 
the daily papers. A list of books on Poultry 
Raising is distributed by a dealer in poultry 
supplies at the public market. Other lists 
are placed in the book pockets of fiction and 
still others calling attention to some special 
department of the library are mailed to spe- 
cial lists of people taken from the city direc- 
tory. Posters are also used in various ways. 
Mr. Jennings reports good results from these 
efforts. 


Another example of good library advertis- 
ing lately received is a Handbook of the Li- 
braries prepared by the University of Ne 
braska for the use of its professors and stu- 
dents. This is conveniently small for carry- 
ing in the breast pocket and contains a short 
description of the general and departmental 
libraries, their resources, and 
them most efficiently. 
it does, the card catalog, the method of classi- 


directions for 
using Describing, as 
fying books, how to find government docu- 
ments, periodicals, etc. this little handbook 
furnishes a manual of instruction in 
the use of a library such as would be welcome 
in every college, and even 
brary. 


really 


every public li- 


Mr. W. C. Rowell, representative of The 
H. W. Wilson Company, left New York the 
last of March for an extended trip to the 
Pacific Coast in the interests of the company. 
He is visiting many of the mid-western cities, 
St. Louis, Omaha, Denver, Salt Lake City 
and others, on the way; will represent the 
firm at the annual conference of the Ameri- 
can Library Association, and will also attend 
the convention of the National Educational 
Association. He will return to New York 
about the first of September, by the northern 
route, visiting the larger cities on the way. 











